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GROUP COLLABORATION: AN EXPERIMENT IN PLAY- 
WRITING AT BELOIT 



M. H. HEDGES 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 



In the recent revival of interest in serious drama at Beloit 
College, the College Players faced the problem of providing an 
hour's entertainment for the annual Washington's Birthday party. 
That occasion, with its added patriotic significance this year, 
called for a production which none of the usual trade plays could 
meet, neither too serious nor too trivial. It was plain that neither 
the usual burlesque of college types, nor broadly farcical display of 
foibles, nor a cutting from some play of serious nature would be 
just adequate. There is really no audience so imconsciously 
crotchety in taste as the collegiate; if the truth be told, its atten- 
tion is hardly engaged by a classic, however modern, when presented 
by amateurs only, and though fed on movies it is greatly above 
melodrama and farce. The adaptation of a play to such an 
audience on such an occasion, really moving in its civic significance, 
demanded nothing short of pageantry; yet how could a pageant be 
adjusted to an hour's entertainment ? 

The Acting Committee of the Players sat down with this prob- 
lem. It was plain that only a play which met what was in every- 
one's mind would be appropriate. It need not be a military play, 
but it had to be a war play of some kind. After threshing about 
with publisher's catalogues for several days in a fruitless search for 
the one play, the idea dropped from the skies, "If you are to find 
an appropriate play, you must write it yourselves." 

So much hocus-pocus has surrounded the writing of plays that 
the students were not at first susceptible to the suggestion. Ama- 
teur composition seemed too presumptuous; it seemed to treat the 
sacred laws of dramaturgy too lightly; and it tore open profanely 
a realm of literary mystery. Every year they had purchased and 
acted published plays, some of which had nothing to recommend 
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them except that they were cheap violations of the truth of life 
told in dialogue and given the dignity of the name of plays; and 
all their lives the students had been "playing show" and feeling 
the tug of the deeply inlaid instinct to portray character through 
action; and they had participated in a pageant; and yet they 
hesitated to write their own evening's entertainment. They 
would undertake short stories, sent surreptitiously to editors or 
published in the college magazine, but to attempt a play — the 
people's art — was almost blasphemy. No one of them would 
undertake the commission. 

In the end, their diffidence worked to their gain. What no one 
of them would consent to imdertake alone they shouldered together. 
Five or six of them sat down one evening and struggled to construct 
a dramtic story which would lend itself to the current thought of 
war. After a time such a story appeared of itself, finding a place 
in the setting of their own hves; and as the playwrights struggled 
with the story, one by one appeared characters who were familiar 
to all. As the characters appeared the authors, who were also 
actors, poimced upon their respective favorites, made the puppets 
live before them, act out of their own instincts, throwing out lines 
to a leader, who took them down to fit into the progressing action. 
In the end, a company of six players, who were also authors, wrote 
their respective rdles. 

I understand that Mr. Belasco writes the initial drafts of his 
dramas by acting out the r61es before two trained stenographers, one 
of whom catches the lines, the other, the business. In the Beloit 
experiment there were six amateur Belascos. 

The scene of the play was laid in a downtown cafe — one of those 
college hang outs which every college town boasts — on an April 
evening soon after war was declared. Here gather college students, 
one or two town characters, and a French lieutenant, who has come 
to the city to lecture. Unnoticed he sits through the usual roimd 
of tittle-tattle, college jokes, and amorous ogling, until the boys 
interrupt the recital of a Civil War veteran's story to plan the dis- 
grace of a drill-sergeant, who has come to prepare the college for 
war; at this the lieutenant arises and turns back upon all this 
flippancy the serious, sad story of his own experiences. The boldest 
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experiment has to do with the lieutenant's story, for as he speaks, a 
pantomime, much like the dumb show of the Elizabethans, is 
enacted in an inner stage suggesting the death of his little brother, 
the wandering of his homeless parents, and his sweetheart's fate, 
worse than death. His story has the desired effect upon the stu- 
dents gathered at the cafe, for they awake to the heroism of France 
and the grimness of war. 

The strange thing about this product, so polygamously con- 
ceived, was that it worked- — that is, if one may judge a play's success 
by the response of the audience. The response, as one student 
put it, was "something more, too, than a case of family tolerance." 
It so happened that the company had to build its own stage in the 
gymnasium, hang its own curtains, struggle with unwieldy wings, 
a recalcitrant lighting system, and present the drama before an 
audience of strangers as well as friends. Crude as the stage was, 
and as studied the acting, the idea behind broke through and for a 
moment at least illuminated lives — which, I take it, is the fimction 
of drama. 

The Beloit Players treasure no illusions about their play. They 
know that it did not move swiftly, that it did not have finish, that 
it mixed realism with romance strangely; they know that it gained 
its popularity in part from its timeliness and its local relevancy; 
that it would not bear the scrutiny of even experienced amateurs. 
And yet it has let them out into a new field of delightful activity 
hitherto undreamed of. As one player put it, "Why, we can go 
on making plays indefinitely. ' ' So they can, so long as they embody 
current ideas in the daily incident of their lives, so represented as 
to produce emotion in their fellows, as their first attempt has done. 
They have discovered afresh the naive joy of "playing show." 

If the experiment has any wider significance, it lies in the fact 
that a group of sophisticated American students has actually put 
into practice the historical formula of drama's growth. "The 
audience collaborates" is the formula, a dramatic law the validity 
of which no one doubts. In a very true sense the Beloit audience 
became the actual playwrights and the actors and the producers 
of their initial attempt. It looks as if when we are so often dis- 
appointed in the actual, it is wise to fall back on the ideal. 



